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THE QUEEN'S DEMESNE 


By Cuarres H. CRANDALL 


You have not said: <««I love you,’’ dearest maid, 

Yet can I doubt, when I so far have gone? 

I am like one whose footsteps have been drawn 
Through some fair portal, and beyond has strayed 
By winding stream and lake and leafy glade, 

While nodding flowers, foot-paths o’er the lawn, 

All virgin-sweet as springtime to a fawn, 

Have made him push still farther, unafraid. 


Ah, do not say that these fair pleasure-grounds 
Have no sweet center, no white palace home, 
The lovely crown of all this rich demesne! 
Have I not traced the paths and heard the sounds 
Of music, and a voice that bids me roam 
No longer from your side, my love, my queen! 
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GIORGIONE 
By GEORGE B. ROSE 


Among the world’s benefactors must be in- 
scribed the name of Giorgione of Castelfranco. 

One of the saddest days in history is that re- 
corded by Plutarch when the pilot Thamus sail- 
ing by the Isle of Paxos heard a mighty voice 
cry out, ‘Great Pan is dead.”” With the death 
of Pan there vanished all his attendant train, and 
with them that spirit of earthly joy of which they 
were the embodiment. The nymph lay lifeless 
in the fountain ; the fauns and dryads forsook the 
forest; the river-gods sank beneath the waves. 
. The blithe soul of Greece that had delighted the 
world and filled hill and dale with gladness passed 
away, and over wood and stream there settled a 
gloom that has never wholly lifted. 

The Middle Ages could see in those happy 
divinities that had once peopled every brook and 
grove only incarnations of the Evil One, and ut- 
tered against them and against those who sought 
them out in the woodland’s depths all the anath- 
emas of the church. But though they were ban- 
ished from their former haunts and pursued with 
bitter curses by the ministers of the new faith, 
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the hearts of the people remained true to their 
ancient friends; and when at length the Renais- 
sance brought back to the world a knowledge of 
Greek literature and art, men turned with an in- 
finite longing to the old bright Grecian days, 
and sought in every way to waken them again 
to life. Yet with what futility! The poets sang 
of them, but their songs were artificial and un- 
convincing. Artists like Piero di Cosimo and 
Botticelli tried to paint the blithe and lovely 
beings that had once roamed the forest ; but their 
poor wistful creations knew not the Greek glad- 
ness, the Greek sanity and health. It seemed 
that the bright Hellenic spirit was dead, never to 
live again on canvas or in song. Men read the 
Greek poets; they looked on the Greek statues ; 
they made attempts to revive the soul of Greece ; 
but their efforts only resulted in academic life- 
lessness or in strange aberrations which, however 
fanciful and charming, bore no resemblance to 
the creations of the Greek spirit. 

But when the task seemed hopeless, when. the 
learned had exhausted their powers of recon- 
struction and the dreamers had dreamed their 
dreams in vain, Giorgione came and looked upon 
nature with the glad and serenely sensuous eyes 
of a Greek, and the old pagan world lived again 
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beneath his brush; lived again as joyous, as free 
from care and anxious self-questioning, as con- 
tent with the beauty of the earth and sky, as 
serenely happy, as the Greeks themselves. He 
was even more pagan than they; for to their art, 
as far as we can judge from what has come down 
to us, there always clung something of the se- 
verity of heroic days; while his is steeped in all 
the sweet sensuousness that breathes in the pages 
of Daphnis and Chloe. Some may consider his 
beauties overripe, too full of voluptuous charm ; 
but none can deny that they revealed to us again 
the old Greek outlook upon nature, with all its 
glad serenity and joy in life. And as happiness 
is the object of all men’s pursuit, though they 
_ seek it in such different ways, he who can show 
us these visions of untroubled felicity, where man 
and nature are so closely united in serenest 
peace,—who can place before us scenes of such 
calm beauty that in their contemplation the o’er- 
wrought soul forgets its grief,—that man is one 
of our benefactors. To those who prefer to the 
fear, the horror, the vain aspirations of the Mid- 
dle Ages the calm, sane, cheerful outlook of the 
Greeks, the modern who first evoked from the 
long-buried past the healthy Greek view of life 
and nature and made it live again not only on 
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his own canvas but on the canvases of many a 
pupil and successor, is worthy of deepest grati- 
tude. 

And how completely he made it live! Yet 
how he caught that magic of the brush we know 
not. Old Giovanni Bellini, great as he was in 
his craft, could not teach it; but it seems to have 
come to Giorgione from the first as his natural 
mode of self-expression. The deeply-glowing, 
mellow color laid on so richly, wholly different 
from all that had been known before, suited his 
subjects and brought out all their charm and 
poetry. Itis the /dy//s of Theocritus, it is Longus’ 
luscious story, presented in vital pictorial form. 
The colors upon his palette suited his themes as 
colors have rarely done, and the lovely landscape 
in which he places his figures are their most ap- 
propriate setting. It was he who created the 
most delightful of all artistic manifestations, the 
painting of Venice in its maturity, the painting 
of Titian, of Tintoretto at his best, of Palma Vec- 
chio, of Bonifacio and of all the others. Even old 
Giovanni Bellini, much as he resented the genius 
of his pupil that made his own works seem al- 
ready antiquated, could not resist his influence. 
Take away the pictures that Giorgione painted 
and those that have been painted under his in- 
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spiration, and how cold and dark and sad art as 
a whole would be! What Leonardo did for the 
soul in art Giorgione did for the sense of physi- 
cal beauty. He is one of the great creators, one 
of the great revolutionists; and his revolution 
cost no blood or tears, but only brought with it 
a sense of joy and contentment. 

What Giorgione painted it is hard to say. 
Some sceptical critics assert that this man of 
highest genius, who lived to be thirty-three years 
of age — only four years less than Raphael— who 
wrought attively all the time and revolutionized 
Venetian painting, has left us nothing save the 
Castelfranco altar-piece. Others attribute to him 
everything that is most gracious and lovely in 
Venetian art, from the Shepherd Boy of Hamp- 
ton Court to the Sleeping Venus of Dresden. 
Into this controversy I have no wish to enter. 
Nor is it material for our purpose. Whatever 
dispute there may be about individual works, 
there can be none about the style that Giorgione 
invented, nor the kind of pictures in which his 
genius finds expression. He has been well 
likened to Schubert and to Keats; but it seems 
to me that the man whom he resembles most in 
spirit is Marlowe, not the Marlowe of the death 
of Faustus, but the Marlowe of the appeal to 
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Helen and of the Hero and Leander; and he 
bears to Titian the same relation that Marlowe 
bore to Shakespeare ; for while Titian was prob- 
ably a slightly older man, it seems universally 
conceded that it was Giorgione who originated 
the style which Titian carried forward until his 
hundredth year and taught to his illustrious 


pupils. 


DEAD 


By EsveLLeE DuCLO 


Dead !— dead !— dead !— 
.For what can be said 

Of the pillowed head 

On the great, white bed, 
But dead :—dead;— dead! 


Weep! — weep! — weep!— 
For, who would sleep 

As we vigil keep, 

Near this lifeless heap ;— 
So weep ;— weep; — weep! 


End!—end!—end! 

And our heads low bend :— 
No man can mend 

The strange death-rend, 

At the end; —at the end! 
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AMOR TRIUMPHANS AND 
OTHER POLMS % 


By Lupwic LEWISOHN 


“T have read your poems with vivid interest. 
The general level of excellence is very high, 
equally in the simplicity of the more passionate 
pieces and in the gravity of such pieces as /u 
Wall Street. You could perfectly well publish 
the book as it stands, and I should be surprised 
if it did not meet with immediate recognition. 
But do not be surprised if work which, like yours, 
is human and direét, have less success than the 
poetising of those who write around the old sub- 
jects in as nearly as they can the old way. Ros- 
setti used to say that poetry, to be quite good, 
must be ‘amusing!’ I find your poetry, in his 
stringent sense, ‘amusing.’”’ 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


* Epiror’s Nore: —The following poems from the submitted man- 
uscript of Mr. Lewisohn do not allow that estimate of his work which 
a selection of greater variety would give, His recent eloquent appeal for 
a more impassioned modern verse would naturally invite a seleCtion from 
his own poetry of this character. The editor, however, has been di- 
rected in Ais choice by the desire to publish the promising work, reveal- 
ing great strength and beauty, of a serious, young literary aspirant who 
has, as one of the best literary critics of Columbia University, says, 
‘< decidedly the power of a poet.”’ 
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AMOR TRIUMPHANS 
PRELUDE 


If I could fittingly thy praise rehearse, 

Burn all my soul into one radiant verse, 

That should endure till all fair things be dead, 
And thou and I alone remembered,— 

If I could make the beauty of my soul 

Take form and substance, and the perfect whole 
Of my best self become reality, 

That at the last, beloved, thou couldst see 
Love that no stain of earthly soilure mars, 
Smit by the solemn splendor of the stars, 

I should be happy, for I should attain 

The unattainable, and words are vain, 

And vainer music, and I am not strong 

To rear to thee an altar with my song . 


Nay, we must dwell amid life’s common air, 
Toil through our days beneath the starless skies, 
And still our wounding earthly fetters wear,— 
Yet gladly, dearest, freely, if the while 

The light of thine unfathomable eyes 

Shine on me still, and if for me thou bear 

The loveliness of springtide in thy smile, 

And all the summer in thy golden hair. 


I 


Silently all my musing years had sped 
Save for the forest’s primal harmonies, 
Or choral verse sonorous as the sea’s 
Majestic surging ; me the vocal dead 
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Nightly with sacred singing visited, 

Or mightier shades, austerer heads than these,— 
Lords of all spiritual mysteries, 

And lightly fell the silver on my head. 


O heart of hearts, then camest thou, and day 

And night were song —a living song — to me,— 

O fadeless dawn above my faltering way, 

All fair and perfect things I found through thee,— 
For love thou gavest, love and light and truth, 
Unsetting suns above immortal youth. 


Vv 


If thou forget, beloved, there shall be 
No music and no laughter left for me, 
No rising of dead stars forever set, 

If thou forget. 


If thou forget, the bitter memories 

Shall press no tears from hot, unsleeping eyes, 
But pale and passionless my life shall be, 

No music and no laughter left for me, 

Beneath dread skies in which all stars have set, 
If thou forget. 


If thou forget, strange Autumns shall arise, 
With sobbing winds, and weary rain-swept skies, 
Weary as wind or rain my life shall be, 

Alone with bitter, burning memories, 

No music and no laughter left for me 

In those dim days when all my suns have set, 

If thou forget. 
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XII 


Then came a dream when all the world was still. 
The clangor of the city faded far 

Adown illimitable distances, 

And I heard naught but the swift blood that ran 
Murmuring musically in mine ears. 


Then came a dream;—and in a vault that soared 
Above me in unfathomable depths 

Of utter darkness, vast unthinkably 

I Jay, and the sepulchral wind of death 

Blew all around me, and my blood was ice. 


I cried aloud, but my faint voice was small 

Down those colossal corridors where huge arch 

Curved o’er hugh arch, where there was naught but 
death, 

And ancient silence, and the awful fear 

Of moveless minutes, and unending space. 


But from the distance burst one rose of light, 
Far, far away, but radiant as the dawn. 
Nearer it came and nearer, and I knew 

By that sweet pain, that thrill, that ecstasy, 
That longing and that gladness —it was thou! 


Thou camest from the exquisite fresh world 

To save me, with the starlight in thine eyes, 
With silver snow-flakes clinging to thy locks, 
With fragrant breath thou camest, and soft hands 
To save me, my beloved, from my doom. 


The starlight of thine eyes flowed into mine, 
Like lily leaves thy cool hands touched my brow, 
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I felt thy breath upon my face, I felt— 
O sweet and gracious miracle, I felt 
How thy dear lips pressed close upon my lips. 


And at that magic touch, the pillared walls 
Asunder burst and faded, and we stood 
Together and alone beneath the stars, 
Stood hand in hand in the free universe 

Of wind and frost, beneath the argent stars. 


XIII 


Tis not alone in verse that I 
This passion for thee celebrate, 
My days and nights as they pass by 
Bear witness to thy splendid fate, 
To be beloved of one whose soul 
Knows good and evil, depth and height, 
Despair and triumph and the whole 
Cycle of things from dark to light, 
Who takes his knowledge dearly bought, 
His loftier aims, his power complete, 
All that the busy years have wrought, 
And lays it humbly at thy feet; 
Content, if in the end there be 
For pain and toil no other prize, 
Save one glad minute born for thee, 
For him— one smile from those-dear eyes. 


EPILOGUE 


When in my somber hours I muse upon 
The heavy sorrows of our sad estate, 
Rebellious half, and half compassionate 

Of the fair things that with the years have gone; 
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When all the pathos of some perished Spring 
Disturbs my heart with wistful memories 
Of faint, far laughter under sun-kissed trees, 

Of voices lost beyond recovering ; 


When I consider how the iron years 
Have wrought upon me until I forget 
That I am young, so old in sorrow, yet 

My soul needs not the bitter dew of tears. 


For amid the innumerable throng 
Many like shadows move, have never known 
The rose of life to scarlet splendor blown, 
The sacred hours that are crownéd with song. 


I have not missed the thrill, the sweetness of 
The passion-flower of a world’s desire, 
Have not been silent in the deathless choir, 

Nor stood a beggar at the Gates of Love. 


THE GARDEN OF PASSION 


The lustrous flowers pale 

Under the whiteness of innumerable 
Great stars. 

The winds arise and blow 

A thousand fallen petals ruthlessly 
Adown the garden-slopes, and from afar 
Sounds the reiterate thunder of the sea. 


Free lie the fields before me and the hills 
And farther ocean. How the Autumn wind 
Stirs the adventurous blood to immemorial 
Dreams of strange lands and seas 

In the illimitable West. 
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Not vain its call, for heart and blood have leapt 
Swift at its coming, and I follow soon 
The guidance of the wind and of the stars. 


Soon, yet I tarry. Ah, how pale the flowers 
That I have loved, how all their luring grace 
Droops, fades and dies beneath these Norland stars. 
Here are no lilies, here no violets, 

But blooms of ancient passions, dead desires, 
Loves monstrous and unspeakable that stirred 
Old unremembered kings in Babylon, 

And priests of Ashtoreth upon the shore 
Pheenician and the Lebanonian heights; 
Blossoms that twined about the Phrygian oaks 
And heard the madd’ning cymbals clash 
When the fierce rout of priests 

Worshipped the goddess upon Dindymus. 


Here burns the lotus of the Nile, and there 
The purple flower that broke 

Into brief bloom where once Adonis fell, 
Mourned by the maidens of the Asian shore 

In deathless hymns of yearning. 

The white narcissi of the Attic fields 

Still flash beside the lake, and farther on 
Dream passion-flowers on His agony. 

How pale the flowers are —I must arise 

And go unto the hills, and freely go, ~ 

Lest the winds die and the flower’s pallor pass 
Into golden glory and terrible tongues of flame, 
And the ancient fervor throb in my racing blood, 
Beautiful, unendurable, and accurst. 


The stars, visible deities, crown the hills 
Forever. The winds are up, and the forest, 
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A primeval harp, 

Responds with voices multitudinous ; 

And I were glad and free, but that the shadow 
Of a dream of a garden haunts me, haunts me, 
Till stars and forest and everlasting hill 

Are desolation and endless desert spaces, 

To the dream of a garden of unendurable blooms. 


A RENDERING FROM CATULLUS 


Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire : 


Be strong my heart, and cease this foolish strife 
To summon dead things from the waste of life. 
There was a time when all thy days were gold, 
When thou didst seek what she would not withhold, 
She whom thou lovedst in the days of old 

As none was ever loved. Then did we two 

Play at such gracious games while swiftly flew 
The hours of those perished days of gold. 

This she desires no more. Thou too, my heart, 
Cease vain desire and choose the nobler part 

Of strong endurance, do not strive to cove 

The unwilling heart of her who was thy love. 
Farewell forever—I am calm and strong, 

I will not ask thee to repair this wrong. 

Deep woe is thine, for in the barren days, 

Who shall there be to love thee, who to praise? 
Whom will thy beauty thrill with new delights? 
Whom wilt thou kiss in throbbing summer nights? 
Whose wilt thou be in all that lonely life? 

For I am strong —Cease, foolish heart, from strife ! 
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EDWARD MARIVN: 1RISH.PLA Y- 
WRIGHT 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


On the road from Gort to Ardrahan a long 
reach of high wall to the right tells the traveller 
of a great gentleman’s place. The rampart of 
stone was not built to break the bitter west wind 
from the Atlantic, less than ten miles away, but 
in these days of peace in Galway it serves no 
sterner purpose, although it deepens the seclu- 
sion of the castle in which Mr. Edward Martyn 
writes his troubling plays of modern Ireland. A 
rich man trying his hand at literature is not so 
_uncommon in our day, but a rich man whose 
position has given him political power and office 
turning seriously to literature toward middle life 
and succeeding in its most difficult form, drama, 
is a remarkable phenomenon anywhere, and 
almost incredible among the sporting gentry of 
Galway. Mr. Martyn had been known by his 
world as High Sheriff of County Galway (1886) 
and as a patron of art and music —later, in 1902, 
he gave $50,000 for the founding and sustaining 
of a Palestrina Choir in the Catholic Pro-Cathe- 
dral in Dublin—but only a few of his intimate 
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friends knew that he was the author of Morgante 
the Lesser (1890) until the publication of Zhe 
Fleatherfield and Maeve in the early days of 
The Irish Literary Theatre in 1899. This first 
book, which I have been unable to get hold of 
is described as ‘‘a sort of fantastic and esoteric 
satire.” 

It is by his plays, five of which have been 
published and four performed, that Mr. Martyn 
stands or falls. These, with their dates of pub- 
lication and presentation are: Zhe Heatherfield 
(1899); Maeve (1899-1900); The Tale of a Town 
(1902-1905); Ax Enchanted Sea (1902-1904); 
and Zhe Place Hunters (1905). Of these Zhe 
Fleatherfield and Maeve were performed by the 
players gathered by Mr. George Moore for The 
Irish Literary Theatre, in The Antient Concert 
Room in Dublin; 7he Tale of a Town, as The 
Bending of the Bough—so largely rewritten by 
Mr. George Moore that Mr. Martyn made him 
father it— by the same players, and in its original 
version by the Cumann nan Gaedhad Dramatic 
Company in Molesworth Hall, Dublin; and Zhe 
Enchanted Sea at the Antient Concert Rooms, 
by the Player’s Club. None of these plays was 
repeated more than four times at its presentation 
and none, so far as I have been able to find out, 
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has been revived save The Heatherfield, which was 
played most successfully of the plays attempted 
in the course of modern plays at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, New York, in April, 1900; in London; 
and again in Dublin in 1903. As to me a play 
is no play until it has been proved on the boards 
The Heatherfield is the one whose plot I choose 
to outline. 

The Heatherfield is the story of the going 
mad of Carden Tyrell, a landlord of the west of 
Ireland. From the first he is presented to us as 
a man to whom, as to somany of his country- 
men, dream is reality and reality dream. His 
wife, to whom the realities are very instant, urges 
him to do as others do, to entertain, to hunt, at 
least to do something practical. For her he 
abandons the ideal world he has built up for 
himself from his books and his dreams and tries 
farming. Yet his temperament is such that he 
must idealize even this. He undertakes to re- 
claim a wind-swept heatherfield fronting the sea 
and to make it the best of pasture-land. That 
reclamation becomes a passion with him and soon 
we feel that it is the symbol of that quality in 
him that is untamed, incurably ‘ideal.’ To free 
that field of rocks and to drain its bogs he mort- 
gages his estate and before the success or failure 
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of his undertaking is proven, he mortgages all 
that remains to him to improve the land below, 
which the draining of the mountain has turned 
intoaswamp. His wife, to prevent this last folly 
strives to have control of his property taken 
away from him, but his friend, Barry Ussher, be- 
lieving that restraint would make Carden mad 
indeed, so intimidates a hesitating physician that 
Mrs. Tyrell fails in her most natural plan to save 
herself and child from ruin by having her husband 
declared incompetent. With his friend’s assis- 
tance he has won his fight against his wife. Ob- 
stinacy in the treatment of some evicted tenants 
rouses such hatred against Carden in the neigh- 
borhood that the police hold it necessary to follow 
him with an escort that he may not be shot. To 
avoid being so followed he keeps within doors 
and so intensifies his malady. The catastrophe 
comes when, on his boy’s first spring search for 
wild flowers, the child brings him a handful of 
heather-buds from the heatherfield. Their mes- 
sage is that the mountain will revert to waste 


> 


again. Even in his ‘ideal domain” reality has 
asserted itself. His ideal world crumbles for the 
instant, and his reason with it, and forever. But 
after a moment’s agony ideality triumphantly re- 


asserts itself and, in mad ecstasy, Carden, his years 
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fallen from him, passes from sight crying out 
“Tt is always morning now for me. See, the 
rain across a saffron sun trembles like gold harp 
strings through the purple Irish Spring. The 
voices—I hear them now, triumphant in a silver 
glory of song.”” Such is the play, ‘‘aching and 
lofty in its loveliness.” 

Is it or is it not sadder than the catastrophe of 
Ghosts? Certainly to Ghosts it owes something 
and to The Wild Duck a good deal. 

To any one who knows an Irish audience it is 
unnecessary to state that the sympathy of the 
play’s beholders (barring those of the North) 
was with the mad farmer. The play’s symbol- 
ism is not so definite as is the symbolism of Mr. 
Martyn’s other plays, but it is, of course, sym- 
bolical of the Celt’s revolt against the “despot- 
ism of fact.” Mr. George Moore, whose patriot- 
ism, kinship or love of paradox must be taken 
into consideration, wrote in Samhain, October, 
1901, that “‘ The Heatherfield has been admitted 
to be the most thoughtful of modern prose plays 
written in English, the best constructed, the most 
endurable to a thoughtful audience.” Be the 
novelist’s praise too enthusiastic or not, Zhe 
FHleatherfield can not be denied gripping power 
and beauty. 


a 
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Nor can like qualities be denied to Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s other plays, in all of which, as in this, you 
find the clash of convention with originality. 
The noise of the sea that is carried inland even 
to their author’s home is reverberant in The 
Enchanted Sea; the unearthliness of moonlight 
on the Burren Hills that are in sight of his castle 
is over Maeve; the hot hatred of Irishmen for 
England that is in his own tumultuous heart is 
all that saves the too obvious allegory of A Tale 
of a Town from ruining the play. 

In every one of Mr. Martyn’s plays the plot is 
interesting ; back of them all is passionate brood- 
ing; all their characters are natural, even if some 
are very unusual; in the dialogue there is always 
a frigidity as of a translation; everywhere, save 
in the descriptions, is the fumbling touch of the 
amateur. But it must not be forgotten that the 
amateur in literature has given us good things. 
We need go no further than Mr. Martyn’s coun- 
tryman who gave us Zhe Burial of Sir John 
Moore for witness. And Mr. Martyn has given 
us The Heatherfield, as good a play in the man- 
ner of Ibsen, taking it all in all, as we have in 
English. When our generation comes to taking 
Mr. Bernard Shaw no more seriously than the 
last generation took Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and Mr. 
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Martyn’s play is put beside Mr. Pinero’s /vs 
or Mr. Grundy’s The Greatest of These, its real 
beauty and power may come to be appreciated. 
As it is Mr. Martyn is recognized in Ireland as 
having attained a definite place among the grow- 
ing band of Irish writers that are striving to put 
their country’s dream and fact into drama. With- 
out his financial support it is unlikely that Lady 
Gregory and Mr. Yeats and Mr. Moore would 
have been able to successfully inaugurate The 
Irish Literary Theatre, and his literary influence 
has been of equal value. His Heatherfield showed 
how readily Irish life might be treated as Ibsen 
treated Norwegian life. Mr. Frederic Ryan, Mr. 
Patrick McCormac Colm and Mr. J. M. Synge 
owe much to his prose plays, as the host of Irish 
makers in verse owe much to Mr. Yeats. 
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FORBEARANCE 


Reprint from EMERSON 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


About Our Contributors 


Charles H. Crandall lives at Sky Meadows, Stamford, 
Conn. Among his published books are Representative 
Sonnets and The Chords of Life. 

Estelle Duclo, author and teacher, resides in Brooklyn. 

G. B. Rose: vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. I, No. 2. 

L. Lewisohn: vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. I, No. 2. 

C. Weygandt: vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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Recent Publications 


HENRY C. SHELLEY.—Literary By-Paths in Old Eng- 
land. With illustrations from photographs taken among 
the haunts of Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, Gray, Burns, 
Keats, Carlyle, etc. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1906. 

GEORGE BRANDES.—Ou Reading. A beautiful reprint 
in book form of an essay by one of the most brilliant of 
modern critics. New York: Duffield & Co. 1906. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE.—Dzassertations by Mr. Dooley. 
This genial humorist writes on many subjects of present- 
day interest. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1906. 

GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE.—TZheir First Formal 
Call. A fine Christmas present for a young boy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1906. 

OnoTo WATANNA.—A Japanese Blossom. Color illus- 
trations by Ziegler and charming page decoration in the 
Japanese manner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1906. 

Mary McNEIL FENOLLOSA.—7he Dragon Painter. 
A Japanese tale by the author of Zhe Breath of the Gods. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1906. 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 
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Turse verses were written by President CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, and read at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delta Psi Fraternity at Williams College. 

They express the faith, held by many in common with 
the author, in the continuity beyond the years of the real 
friendship of souls. The message will be a stimulus and 
consolation to all to whom it comes. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the volume is the best that 
has come from The Sewanee Press. The type used is the 
beautiful Caslon, and the paper is “Arches” French hand- 
made. It was dampened before printing and the sheets 
were afterwards smoothed in the dry-press. There is a 
touch of antique red on the title-page and the colophon is 
likewise rubricated. Otherwise the volume is without 
decoration, making its appeal through its dignified sim- 
plicity. 

The entire edition consists of only 180 copies. Of these, 
ten copies will be bound in full levant with silk ends, 
stamped in gold; the remaining 180 copies will be bound 
in limp leather. The special copies will be sold for $10 
each, and the others at $2 each. 
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The Mosher Books 


4, My Complete Catalogue 
revised and enlarged in format, 
printed in red and black, 64 
pages, will be ready Novem- 
ber first. 


4] The Mosher Books can be 


found at some of the largest 
and best book shops in the 
United States. If your book- 
seller does not carry them, I 
shall be pleased to give you 
the name of the nearest dealer 
who does. 


47 At All Events, do not fail 


_ to get my new catalogue. It 1s 
simply unique in the annals of 
catalogue making, and will be 
sent postpaid on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


THE KCEW EDITION OF 


Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance for library, 
school, and college than this. 

A CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY of English literature from 
the beginning to the twentieth century. 

CONTAINS AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY or every American and 
English writer of note, whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or historian. 

THE MATERIAL condensed into the three volumes of Chamber's Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature would ordinarily fill a dozen or more books. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE WORK 
OF SIMILAR SCOPE NOW IN PRINT. 

IT CONTAINS the essence of hundreds of the most valuable books in 
English literature, and is a library in itself, 

Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
Contains over 2500 pages. A detailed Table of Contents 
in each volume. Complete in three imperial octavo vol- 
umes stoutly bound. eats, 


Three Imperial Octavo Volumes, Cloth, $12.00 me¢ 
Three-quarter Levant, - - - - 25.00 net 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 
By JosePpH Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years has been in its 
department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, 
has lately undergone an extensive revision, which was 
rendered necessary by the great strides that have taken 
place in every field of human activity in the last few 
years; is now offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing beside the revision of the articles in- 
cluded in previous issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately become of sufficient 
prominence to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 2550 
aouble-column pages. 


Buckram, - - - - - - - $15.00 
~~ Half Russia, - - - - - - - 17.50 
Half Morocco, - - - - - - 20.00 


Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 
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EMERSON’S ESSAY 
ON 


COMPENSATION 


‘Tue Sewanee PRESS is issuing a print of this 
notable essay, which, at the same time expresses 
the faith in which THE Press was founded and 
is operated, and is recognized to be the most 
characteristic of all of Emerson’s homilies on 
the philosophy of life. 

The essay has an appropriate introductory note 
by Professor LEwis NATHANIEL CHASE of the 
Department of English in Indiana University. 

It is set up in a beautiful old style type and 
printed on paper of an antique finish. Itisa 
good example of dignified bookmaking. 

The edition is bound in two ways: The first style 
is covered with marbled-paper boards with paper 
label. This edition sells for $3.00 a copy... The 
second style is bound with wrapper covers and 
sells for $1.00 a copy. The edition is limited to 
200 of the first and 500 of the second styles. 


A NOTABLE WORK BY THE POET, LANIER 


Shakspere iis Forerunners 


Studies in Elizabethan ‘Poetry and 
tts Development from Early English 


By SIDNEY LANIER 


Contents 


I, THE ELIZABETHAN WRITERS — The Formal Side of Poetry. 
Il. THE SUPERNATURAL in Early English and in Shakspere: Address 
of the Soul to the Dead Body compared with Hamlet. 
III, NATURE in Early English and in Shakspere: Beowulf and Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. 
IV. SOME BIRDS of English Poetry: The Phenix of Cynewulf and or 
Shakspere, and Dunbar’s Twa Douws. 
V. WOMEN of English Poetry Down to Shakspere: St, Fuliana and 
Love's Labour Lost. 
VI. THE WIFE of Middle English Poetry. 
VII-X. SONNET-MAKERS from Surrey to Shakspere. 
XI-XII. PRONUNCIATION of Shakspere’s Time. (With illustrations from 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona). 
XIII-XIV. MUSIC of Shakspere’s Time. 
XV-XVIII. DOMESTIC LIFE of Shakspere’s Time. 
XIX. THE DOCTORS of Shakspere’s Time. 
XX-XXI. GROWTH OF SHAKSPERE’S TECHNICAL ART. 
XXII-XXIV. SHAKSPERE’S SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


These two large and sumptuous volumes contain much of the best 
prose work left by the poet Lanier. They make truly delightful read- 
ing, and are full of vitality and suggestion. With a beautiful type page, 
set by DeVinne, a hundred most interesting old prints, portraits and 
facsimiles in two colors, and a binding of royal scarlet, the books 
make an ideal volume.for the book-worm, Regular edition, $10.00 zet. 


‘Bound in 3-4 morocco, net $20.00. Limited edition, 102 
copies, on large hand-made paper, with special features, 
brafically sold out already; a few copies left at 825.00 net. 
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Messrs. DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., _ [Path., 8, 06 
133 East 16th St., New York City. 


‘Please send me a copy of the...........edttion of SHAKSPERE 


AND His FoRERUNNERS, for which I enclose $....... 
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American and German 
dntversity Jdeals 


Commencement Oration 
at The University of the South 
Nineteen Hundred Four 
BY 
H.E. BARON SPECK von STERNBURG 


Ambassador from Germany to the United States. 


“HIS oration, strong in its simplicity, was everywhere 

received with satisfaction, and was made the first pub- 

lication of THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE, 

The volume is royal octavo and is printed upon de luxe 
book paper of a beautiful tone. The type is a large Scotch 
Roman letter, the lines opened and the margins wide, giv- 
ing the page a very dignified appearance. The title-page 
is rubricated and the book is without decoration. The 
type was distributed at once after printing. 

The edition was of 595 copies. The first five were sump- 
tuously bound in royal blue levant, hand-tooled in gold 
with silk end-pieces. These copies were presented as fol- 
lows: to His Imperial Majesty, the German Emperor; to 
His Excellency, the President of the United States ; to His 
Excellency, the German Ambassador; to the Right Rev- 
erend, the Chancellor of The University of the South; and 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

The remaining 590 copies were bound with Japan paper 
wrappers over stiff board. A few of these copies are still 
available at $1.50 a copy, postpaid; or, if ordered with the 
Sewanee Edition of Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, the two 
will be sent for $3.00. 


Che Unibersity Press of 
Sewanee Cennessee 


The Kirgate Press Announces 


An Essay on Modern Gardening. 


By HoraAcz WALPOLE. Including a translation into French by Duc DE 
NIVERNOIS, being a reprint in type facsimile of the edition printed by Wal- 
pole at his Strawberry Hill Press in 1785, to which is now added an Introduc- 
tion by AL1cH MorsE EARLE, the noted authority on gardening. 


In size the book is 73" 93". It is bound appropriately in marbled 
boards, with vellum back, and titles in gold. 300 copies, net, $4.00 


Collectanea: Thomas Carlyle, 1821-1855. 


Edited by Dr. SAMUEL ARTHUR JONES. This volume presents Carlyle’s 
hitherto uncolleéted writings. There are six of these; three of which have 
escaped the notice of all Carlyle’s English bibliographers, and two of them 
were discovered by the editor. The two earliest of these papers are note- 
worthy as being the very first independent critical writing done by Carlyle; 
antedating his first book two years. The editor contributes a Prefatory Note 
and also an Appendix: ‘‘ Carlyle’s Apprenticeship,” 


500 copies on Old Stratford deckle-edged paper, net, $ 2.50 
125 copies on Van Gelder hand-made paper, net, 5.00 
15 copies on Imperial “fapan Vellum, net, 12,00 


Horace Walpole and the Strawberry Hill 
Press, 1757-1789. 


By Munson ALDRICH HAVENS. In this volume, the endeavor of the 
writer has been to afford a glimpse of Walpole in one of the happiest of his 
many capacities, that of a lover and maker of odd volumes, A carefully com- 
piled list of the publications of the press is included, and some well-seleGted 
facsimiles of the produétions of the press add interest to the book. The illus- 
trations include a portrait not previously published, from an original pencil 
drawing by T. Gosden, of Thomas Kirgate, for over thirty years Horace Wal- 
pole’s printer at Strawberry Hill, and a portrait of Walpole. These plates also 
bear vignettes of Strawberry Hill villa and the printing shop. 


The book is 6" x 8", printed in an open type on a special hand-made 
paper. The illustrations are in photogravure on Fapan paper. It 
is bound well in antique boards with linen back and paper label. 
300 copies (only a few copies remain ), net, $4.00 


“x*s Descriptive circulars of all the publications of this press will gladly be sent 
on request. 


Address THE KIRGATE PRESS 
1 Everett Street, Fast Orange, N. J. 


THE ARMY ‘OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


"Tire SEW ANEE PRESS has issued in a beautifully printed form 
the address which the Secretary of War, the Honorable WILLIAM 
H. Tart, delivered at the Union League Club of Chicago on 
Washington’s Birthday. The address, setting forth in clear phrases 
the well-known but frequently misinterpreted policy of the present 
National Administration with respect to national defense, is here pre- 
served in fitting form. 

The type used is a bold modern roman letter, and the pages of attract- 
ive antique-finished paper are 6 x9 inches in size. 

The edition consists of six hundred copies. Four hundred and 
seventy-five copies have been bound ‘in stiff wrapper-covers, the price 
of which is Fifty Cents each, One hundred and twenty-five copies 
have been bound in limp leather and these will be sold at Two Dol- 
lars a copy. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


WORK AND PAY 


HIS homily on the true motive and spirit of the worker should 
be in the hands of every person who has any kind of work to 


do, either of the head or hand. Those who believe that ‘‘la- 
bor conquers everything,’’ and who hold that the salvation of the world 
will be greatly helped by the bettering of the spirit in which its work is 
done, will desire to have this little essay widely circulated and read. 
Employers will, in some instances perhaps, want to use it for gifts to 
their employes. 

Tue Sewanee Press has printed the essay in attraCtive style, and 
yet the price is moderate. The edition sells for Twenty-five Cents a 
copy; or at special rates for quantities. The pages are 6}" x 93” in 
size, with ample margins around the print, and the binding is a wrapper- 
cover of heavy paper. 

A few copies of a special edition have been printed on art book paper 
‘of antique finish, bound in wrappers, at Fifty Cents a copy, 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
of SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


* * 
KK 


I. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST: by Sir Henry Mor- 
TIMER Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


II. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS : by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


III. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponatp, Managing Editor of The G/obe, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Turse books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the colle€tor of choice books. The paper is 
an antique finish, folded into pages 6}”x 93” in size. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 
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if In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in “The Pathfinder.”’ 
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Patterp . Y 
AND EMBROIDERY 

The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS —- 
BUFFALO 
: : CHARLESTON 
, ST. LOUIS 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 


SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


HERE are indeed few good dis- 

positions of any kind with which 

the improvement of taste is not 
more or less connected. A _ cultivated 
taste increases sensibility to all the ten- 
der and humane passions, by giving 
them frequent exercise; while it tends to 
weaken the more violent and fierce emo- 
tions. .. . The elevated sentiments and 
high examples which poetry, eloquence, 
and history are often bringing under our 
view naturally tends to nourish in our 
minds public spirit, the love of glory, 
contempt of external fortune, and the 
admiration of what is truly illustrious 
and great. I will not go so far as to say 
that the improvement of taste and vir- 
tue is the same, or that they may always 
be expected to coexist in an equal de- 
gree.... At the same time, this cannot 
but be admitted, that the exercise of 
taste is, in its native tendency, moral 
and purifying...—Hucn Brair (1718-1800) 


